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ABSTRACT 



Some guidelines, suggested for secondary school 
counselors, concerning foreign language study and vocational 
opportunities are briefly discussed, with major attention focused on 
the appendixes containing foreign language entrance and degree 
requirements for the bachelor of arts (B-A-) and bachelor of science 
(B.S.) degrees at different colleges- A table of world languages and 
some references are also included- For a companion document see EL 
000 1 71 . (AF) 
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Highlights 



J.HE new role of the United States in woflcb 
affairs is making it increasingly necessary £qp 
large numbers of our citizens to be able to 
communicate freely with other peoples. 

Military service, Government and business assign- 
ments abroad, exchange programs of students, 
teachers, and representatives from many other 
fields make foreign language proficiency a valu- 
able asset, if not a requirement. 

In business. Government, the professions, and the 
arts, foreign language competency, added to other 
skills, enhances job and salary opportunities at 
home as well as abroad. 

Any high school student interested in studying 
a foreign language should have an opportunity 
to do so. Pupils with special aptitude should lie 
encouraged to study the same foreign language 
for at least four years and, if possible, begin the 
study of a second. To permit unbroken continua- 
tion in college, the sequence should extend through 
the 12th grade. 

Colleges and universities are reinstating or raising 
their foreign language requirements for admission 
and for degrees. 

An ideal modern foreign language program begins 
before adolescence and continues through a long 
sequence toward mastery. 

Every stage of language learning should bring 
lasting educational values. 
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Foreword 



T HE INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER of life in this second 
half of the 20th century makes clear the need for direct commu- 
nication among peoples. Many leaders in Government, industry, 
and education believe that our Nation and our students will best be 
served by continuous foreign language programs progressing from 
the elementary grades through the high school and into the college 
years. Awakened public interest in foreign language study and 
the emphasis given to modern foreign languages in the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 have greatly accelerated the trends 
toward longer sequences of study and the development of functional 
communication skills. 

Counseling pupils of high school age about foreign language pro- 
grams fitted to their needs and abilities is somewhat more difficult 
than in the past, both because the objectives are different and be- 
cause a thoroughgoing revision of language instruction is taking 
place at all levels of the school system. Guidance workers, teachers, 
principals, and parents who have the responsibility of helping 
pupils plan their program of study frequently feel a need for basic 
information about foreign language. This bulletin, which provides 
such general orientation for counselors, is offered as a service of the 
Science, Mathematics, and Foreign Language Section under Title 
III in collaboration with the Guidance, Counseling, and Testing 
Section under Title V, National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

E. Glenn Featherston, 

Assistant Commissioner and Director, 
Division of State and Local School Systems. 
John R. Ludington, 

Director, Aid to State and Local Schools Branch, 
Division of State and Local School Systems. 
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Why Study a Foreign Language 

T HE STUDY of a foreign language, like any other subject which 
the pupil may elect, should be considered for its value to the 
individual and to society. Although no one can predict the future 
of a great nonaggrezsive Nation, any more than hs can foretell the 
future of an individual, it seems certain that, increasingly, pro- 
ficiency in a foreign language will be a valuable asset to the indi- 
vidual citizen and the Nation. 

Since World War II, extraordinary requirements for commu- 
nicating effectively throughout the world have accompanied the 
accelerating expansion of our international relations. Our role of 
leadership in the free world, the Government’s huge foreign com- 
mitments in persons and in money, enormous private investments 
overseas, large-scale cultural exchanges of students, teachers, and 
leaders in many fields, jet travel, international cooperation in sci- 
ence and technology, and other worldwide involvements make it 
imperative that we learn to communicate freely with other peoples 
in their own languages. We can no longer insist, as we have often 
done in the past, that other peoples learn English in order to speak 
with us. It is to our national advantage to provide as many of our 
young people as possible with the necessary language skills. 

To initiate action to strengthen our language capabilities nation- 
ally, the National Defense Education Act of 1958 included a Lan- 
guage Development Program in higher education and provisions 
for improving modern foreign language instruction in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. We must now aim to achieve vastly 
more in foreign languages than we ever attempted before in the 
high school. Instead of attracting a small percentage of the pupils 
' to the study of a foreign language, and losing most of them before 
they have made any substantial progress, we must interest a far 
larger number of the high school pupils in considering the serious 
study of a second language and encourage them to continue the 
study long enough to make proficiency possible. Not only are 
language specialists essential, but also there is need for large num- 
bers of people in many professions and occupations who are com- 
petent in a foreign language in addition to their primary field of 
specialization. Since these aims reflect- the national need, there is 
much to consider by way of better counseling, better adaptation of 
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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 



instruction to the pupils, and better articulation of elementary- 
secondary-college language programs. 

From the point of view of the individual pupil, the study of a 
modern foreign language may be considered for its general educa- 
tional value as well as for its practical use. It is a rare American 
youth in our era who can be sure that he will not find himself in 
a situation where knowledge of a foreign language is of consider- 
able practical advantage. The study of a second language, in intro- 
ducing another medium of communication, opens up new vistas of 
thought and de/elops insights into the way people of non-English 
speech think and feel. From the very beginning stages of foreign 
language study, the pupil discovers that other peoples express 
themselves differently, that other languages are not just like Eng- 
lish except for the words, that language not only conveys thought 
but also shapes it, that speakers of different languages see relation- 
ships and interpret experiences in very different ways, that lan- 
guage is an integral part of the total culture of a people. Learning 
to react in the language and thus actually to participate in a dif- 
ferent culture through the language is a broadening educational 
experience. As the pupil’s abilities to understand and read the 
foreign language develop, a gradually deepening knowledge of the 
people and their literature can lead to life-long enjoyment and, in 
addition, give a better perspective on American culture. 

The purpose uppermost in the pupil’s mind when he chooses a 
foreign language in high school is the acquisition of a set of skills. 
He wants to understand native speakers talking at normal speed 
and to converse easily with them in the foreign language. He 
expects also to learn to read, within his range of interest, news- 
papers, stories, letters, and descriptive and narrative accounts on 
a variety of subjects. He may also hope to be able to write per- 
sonal or business letters. He thinks of the greater profit and 
enjoyment which these skills will afford him in foreign travel, 
foreign language movies and broadcasts, meeting foreign visitors, 
and, eventually, in business abroad or in scientific or other voca- 
tional pursuits. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has 
urged teachers, guidance counselors, and principals to encourage 
pupils to select modern language study because it will develop their 
proficiency in communication and give them cultural insight. “We 
believe that modern language has appeal and value for secondary- 
school students when the initial approach emphasizes hearing and 
speaking.” 1 



1 National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Committee on Curriculum Planning 
and Development. "Modern Foreign Languages in the Comprehensive Secondary School.” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Sept. 1050. p. 4. 
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